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limits of moderation, by what dread impulse a frenzied
people is hurried towards excesses, from the first thought
of which it would have shrunk in horror1?" He con-
cluded by urging that the king should be asked to
sanction the formation of a citizen militia to preserve
order and tranquillity. Although the anarchy spreading
through the country was a convincing proof of the
wisdom of this proposal, it was coldly received, while the
project of an address asking for the removal of the
troops was eagerly adopted; and Mirabeau reaped the
fruit of his first oratorical triumph when he was chosen
to draft the petition to the king, and to be one of the
deputation by which it was presented. While the
Count of Clermont Tonnerre was reading the address,
the eyes of Lewis XVI. are said to have remained fixed
upon the man who for the second time had put himself
forward as the mouthpiece of those who opposed his
authority.

Protestations of loyalty and affection for his person
were not wanting: "Too much love," said Kivarol, "for
so many threats, and too many threats for so much love."
Nor was it the act of a disloyal subject plainly to warn
the monarch of the perils which beset the path into
which he had been misled. "Danger, Sire, threatens
the labours which are our first duty, and which can only
produce a satisfactory and enduring result if the nation
is satisfied that they have been performed free from all
suspicion of coercion. There is besides a contagion in
passionate emotions. We are only men. Want of
confidence in ourselves, the fear of appearing weak, may
carry us beyond our goal. We are beset on all sides by
violent and extreme counsels. The utterances of calm